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GILBERT STUART’S PORTRAITS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Freperic FarrcH1tp SHERMAN 


New York City 


F Stuart’s several portraits of Washington painted from life, the 

first (Vaughn) picture is, I think rightly, considered his best to- 
day; and so far as I have been able to discover, in the late 1790’s when 
all of his portraits of Washington from life were painted, it was so con- 
sidered by Martha Washington, practically all of his family, and his 
most intimate friends. However, the Athenaeum head, which he paint- 
ed shortly thereafter, immediately displaced it in popular esteem and 
he was busied for many years following in making slightly varied copies 
of it to satisfy the public demand. His personal opinion of the merit of 
the two types may be gathered from the fact that his many copies of 
the Athenaeum head show very little variation from the original sketch 
whereas practically every one of the replicas of the Vaughn picture re- 
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veals a different and individual aspect of the man. The first, the Vaughn 
portrait, is unquestionably the most accurate likeness; in the Gibbs- 
Channing the expression is sad and the face indicates sickliness; the 
Munn is considerably idealized ; the Meeker is more youthful and in the 
Lee-Phillips we find the full realization of the artist’s effort in the way of 
idealization in a face tranquil and benign, lightened by an expression of 
gentle cheerfulness, very winning in effect. He took no such pains to 
vary decisively the copies of the Athenaeum head, contenting himself 
with quite simple variations, if any. Indeed it is a question if his inven- 
tion would have sufficed for a modicum of variation sufficient to de- 
termine each one of so great a number as an individual portrait. An- 
other circumstance which probably influenced him in the matter was 
the fact that numerous of his contemporaries were painting portraits 
of the Athenaeum type. Among these artists were William Winstanley, 
the English painter, Rembrandt Peale, his daughter, Jane Stuart, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Of course the Stuart portraits are actually not the best likenesses. 
They all represent the sitter in his old age (the earliest at sixty-three) 
and are deliberately idealized. Because of this fact they gain emphati- 
cally as works of art, and it is as superlatively handsome and impressive 
pictures, portraits, that they are valued and famous today. Less than a 
hundred years ago their excellence passed practically unnoticed. Prob- 
ably the most faithful portraits of Washington are the two in profile; the 
first a miniature painted in Boston in 1776 by a mere youth, one Na- 
thaniel Fullerton, from sketches made when the General reviewed the 
American troops on Boston Common, and the second the oil portrait 
by Joseph Wright of 1783, seven years later, showing him as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American Army. These, indeed, are enough alike to 
suggest that the latter was probably based upon the former so far as pose 
and outline are concerned. It is interesting to note that they both con- 
form to the probable appearance in profile of the subject as seen in the 
Copley miniature of 1755, the earliest known likeness. 

It is hardly likely that Stuart himself actually painted more than per- 
haps two-thirds of the many portraits of the Vaughn and Athenaeum 
types now attributed to him. The rest may be dismissed as the efforts 
of less gifted contemporaries to furnish portraits of the character most 
popular at the time and of painters of the next generation to meet a 
continued demand. These portraits can be quite definitely singled out 
from the master’s work by a lack of that touch of genius which one finds 
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in practically every canvas from his brush. Perhaps of no great artist 
of the past is it more true that the Morellian method fails of its inten- 
tion in the hands of the student, for no stereotyped habits prescribed 
the manner of Stuart’s painting and his invention in presenting in his 
repetitions of the Vaughn portrait different aspects of the man is al- 
most unparalleled in the history of portraiture. To attempt to attribute 
a Washington portrait to him by a comparison of features is to miss al- 
together the only valid proof available —the technical excellence of 
the master’s touch, its individuality, and his repugnance of mere repeti- 
tion, which he overcame by the simple expedient of alterations of facial 
expression as well as by the degree to which he did or did not finish cer- 
tain details, as he frequently deliberately left a work unfinished in parts 
where the effect that he had aimed at had been realized. The most 
noticeable feature in which the Washington portraits differ is the frill 
or jabot, for which the artist is said to have collected or borrowed 
various laces to serve as models. One of the finest of these is seen in 
the Lee-Phillips picture, in which it is very subtly drawn with a mini- 
mum of realism which leaves it all the more attractive. He was one of 
the relatively few painters who knew enough to stop when the effect 
that he wanted was realized, and who did not try to paint the flower of 
his own creation. His only use for color was seemingly to give form and 
the semblance of life to his portraits. Without definite knowledge of his 
palette it is impossible to determine whether or not he painted any por- 
trait which in drawing, modelling, coloring or technic might appear 
from a casual examination to be his work. The flesh tints in the faces 
of his Washington portraits are almost invariably painted in vermilion 
and remain fresh and unfaded today, while the red in the lips, where he 
habitually used a madder, has discolored from the action of the white 
lead underpainting, zinc white not being used in his day. 

A considerable number of his Washington portraits have suffered 
from a lack of proper care which has resulted in their having to be re- 
stored and others I regret to say have been deliberately beautified by 
competent though unscrupulous artists. To mention but one or two, 
there is a likeness of the Vaughn type which was formerly and perhaps 
still is owned in Philadelphia, which is very considerably repainted. An- 
other, once owned by the Betts family of Long Island, is almost as much 
another’s work as Stuart’s, practically nothing but the head being by 
the master. Others have turned up so hidden by the discolored varnish 
of the middle of the last century as to deceive the eyes of the most com- 
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petent judges ; the best of these is unquestionably the Lee-Phillips por- 
trait which was first dismissed by the late Lawrence Park as not his 
work and afterward enthusiastically endorsed by him as a genuine 
Stuart, when a careful cleaning had revealed the master’s touch, as it 
has been since by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 

Besides the Vaughn and Athenaeum portraits Stuart painted two 
others that rank with them — the Hamilton three-quarter length seated 
figure in the New York Public Library, in my estimation a very great 
piece of portraiture and an exceptionally fine work of art, and the full- 
length standing Landsdowne likeness at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, another Stuart that was copied by numerous native artists. 
The latter is one of the few portraits the artist signed and so far as I 
know one of only two Washingtons. The head in both the Hamilton and 
Landsdowne portraits is but a variation of the popular Athenaeum like- 
ness and much of their impressiveness results, of course, from the in- 
clusion of the figure and the larger size of the canvases. For the com- 
position of the Dorchester Heights portrait Stuart took his inspiration 
from the full-length which John Trumbull painted from life in 1790, 
and the arrangement of the picture it must be conceded is deliberately 
based upon that work. It is the one instance I can recall of Stuart’s 
borrowing from a contemporary in any considerable sense. Remember- 
ing Trumbull’s later statement that this full-length was the best of his 
Washingtons and the best of all representing him in his military char- 
acter, one wonders if his estimate was not influenced by the fact that 
Stuart had borrowed from it in the design of the Dorchester Heights 
picture. The full-lengths are the least successful of all Stuart’s Wash- 
ingtons, none of them compare with the best of his portraits of either 
the Vaughn or Athenaeum type. Personally I prefer Trumbull’s full- 
lengths. The Hamilton picture especially deserves more consideration 
than it has yet received, and I think may eventually come to rank with 
the Vaughn as one of the best two of the artist’s portraits of Washing- 
ton. Painted in 1797, and originally the property of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, it is very subdued but rich in color, and shows the sitter in a serious 
mood, his expression intent as though his mind were busy with some 
matter of great importance. It has an aristocratic, majestic air about 
it that is inescapable and that none of Stuart’s other portraits of Wash- 
ington quite achieve. 
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SOME STELES OF THE PALA PERIOD 
CONTAINING THE EIGHT MIRACLES OF 
BUDDHA WITH NOTES ON THE VARIATIONS 


Part ONE 


By Atvan C. EastMAN 
New York City 


OT until Foucher’s positive identification of the Great Miracle 

at Sravasti, in the famous Benares stele,’ discovered in 1907, an 
identification based upon illustrations of the same subject in a Bengali 
manuscript’ of the tenth and eleventh centuries, together with descrip- 
tions of it in early Buddhist texts,° was this miracle recognized, a fact 
the more striking since a single panel representing it had been known 
but remained unidentified for over half a century since its discovery 
in 1836.* 

The importance of the Benares stele is that it was the first stone dis- 
covered containing all the eight miracles, and the more important since 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti proved to be numbered among them, thus 
making possible immediate identification of the same subject on Am4- 
ravati steles of the second century A.p., and in Gandharan stones of the 
first and second centuries A.p., the Ajanta sculptures and frescoes down 
through the Pala period of the Middle Ages. 

Of the Pala period only eight steles having all the miracles (and one 
of these is incomplete) have been reproduced and probably not many 
more of this period and type exist to date. Three of these steles are now 


1 A stele of the panelled type dating in the fourth or fifth century of the Gupta period. Discovered 
by the Archeological Survey at Sarnath, Benares (season of 1906-7), Pub. by Marshall, J. H., Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, Pl. IV. The Great Miracle identified by Foucher, A., Journal 
Asiatique, Jan.-Feb., ’o9, reprinted under title “The Great Miracle at Sravasti” in The Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art (1917). 

2 In the Library of the University of Cambridge, England, Cat. No. (Mss. Add. 1464), Bengal, 
eleventh century, Mss. Add. 1643 (Nepal eleventh cent.). Reproduced, Foucher, A. “Etude sur 
l'Iconographie bouddhique, de I’Inde,” Plate X, Vol. XIII, of Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Section Sciences Religieuses (1900), fasc. 1-2. 


8 The Divyavadana; The Vinaya; MahavamSa and Jatakas (No. 483). 


4The Benares stele discovered by Cunningham. Reproduced Foucher, A. The Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art, Plate XIX. Now in the Calcutta Museum. 


51. The University Museum, Philadelphia: The Magadha stele. This was first reproduced by 
Waddell, A., in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. III, 1914-15, p. 132. It was formerly in the collection 
of Mrs. Scott of New York. 2. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts: The Bihar stele. Pub. by Coom- 
araswamy, A. K., Catalogue of the Indian Collections of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, P|. XXXIV, 
and p. 75, 1923. The Bengal stele (Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, August, 1924.) 
An incomplete stele showing but five miracles is published in the Archeological Survey, Annual Report, 
1920-21. 
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in America, two of them in museums’ and one in the Heeramaneck col- 
lection in New York. We shall describe the stele, in New York, dis- 
cussing the eight miracles first in connection with their descriptions in 
Buddhist literature, for the latter throws much light upon the repre- 
sentation of each miracle, and pass next to note the variations occur- 
ring in the miracles of the three other steles,° as they will in part explain 
how little the Indian sculptor is dependent on individual caprice. 

The stele in the Heeramaneck collection is probably from Bihar or 
Orissa, where most of the slate like steles of a greyish or greenish grey 
stone, come from. The Bengal sculptors of the Pala period appear to 
have worked mostly in a black stone, termed by Bhattasali “black 
Chlorite.” We think this stone to date somewhat earlier than the stele 
from the same region in the Indian collection of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, or about the beginning of the tenth century. In the miracle 
of the Final Release (Parinirvana) seen at the top of the stone there is 
on the foot rest a fragmentary inscription in characters presumably of 
the tenth century. Other reasons for dating this stone will be stated 
later. 

The subject of the stele is the Eight Great Miracles or Significant 
Moments in the Life of Buddha. The Bodhisattva, Siddhartha, the cen- 
tral figure, is seated on a lotus (padmdsana) above a lion throne (sim- 
hdsana) the right hand extended over the leg in the gesture of “Calling 
the Earth to Witness” (bhimisparsamudra), Buddha thus asserting 
his right to occupy the throne of wisdom claimed by Mara (or the forces 
of evil) for himself. Siddhartha wears a monastic robe which leaves the 
left shoulder bare, one end of the outer robe hanging in pleated folds 
over the left shoulder, the pleated folds of the undergarment issuing be- 
neath the crossed feet on the lotus throne. Besides the robe, Siddhar- 
tha wears as jewelry a four-pointed tiara (usnisa bhiisana) two neck- 
laces (mala), one beaded, the other chased, and earrings (kundala). 
Rising from the shoulders and surrounding Siddhartha’s head is the 
traditional oval halo (SiraScakra). About the central figure in the man- 
ner characteristic of the Pala school are grouped the remaining seven 
miracles, arranged along the sides of the stele, one above the other. 
Beginning with the lower right corner they represent: 


1. The Nativity (Jati) ; The Buddha being born from the right side 
of his mother, Maya Devi, who stands under a SAl tree, support- 


6 The Bihar stele, published in the Catalogue of the Indian Collection of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Pl. XXXIV, and p. 75, was exchanged for other material in the Ethnographical Museum, 
Leiden, when the Boston Museum acquired the Bengal stele. 
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ing herself by holding a branch of the tree with her right hand. 
(The infant Buddha is more clearly seen in Figs. 2 and 4.) 


2. The Descent from Heaven (Devavatarana) ; The Buddha is 
shown walking, clothed in monastic robes, the right hand prob- 
ably in varada mudra as this is the typical mudra for this scene; 
the right hand, however, cannot be clearly made out. 


3. The Great Miracle at Sravasti (Maha Pratiharya) ; The second 
phase of which consisted in the Buddha’s multiplying himself in 
phantasms “up to heaven and in all directions while preaching 
the Law”; the Buddha is here shown seated in Indian pose 
(yogadsana) with the hands in the gesture of “Turning the Wheel 
of the Law” (dharma-cakra mudra). 





4. The Final Release (Parinirvana) ; The Buddha reclines on a 
couch lying on his right side, in his last release from life. Figures 
of two sorrowing monks kneel, one at the head, and one at the 
foot of the Buddha. The foot rest is inscribed in Sanskrit in char- 
acters of the tenth century. 


5. The'Preaching of the First Sermon in the Deer Park near Benares 
(dharma-cakra pravartana) ; The portrayal is here identical with 
number three except that the lotus throne bears a wheel and two 
deer, at the base of it, the symbols of the place and event. 


6. The Taming of the Maddened Elephant at Rajagrha; The 
Buddha, as in number two, is shown standing, the left hand per- 
haps in the pose of fearlessness (abhaya mudra), which is fre- 
quently the mudrd for this miracle. The fracture, however, makes 
certain identification impossible. The elephant in diminutive 
size can be seen on the base at the right. 


7. The Offering of the Monkey near Vaisali; The Buddha is seated, 
but in this instance in “European” pose (pralambapdda dsana) 
and holds a bowl of madhu (honey) in his lap, which the monkey 
has brought to him. The monkey is omitted. 


All students of Indian Art are indebted to the pioneer work of Sir 
John H. Marshall, the Director General of the Archeological Survey, 
whose investigations of Sanchi and Gandhfaran stones prior to 1907 
helped, with Foucher’s acute and penetrating researches,’ to make pos- 


7 Foucher, A., Etude sur ’'Iconographie bouddhique de Inde, Part 1 (pp. 155-170), Vol. XIII of 
Bibliotheque de l’Ecole de Hautes Etudes, Section Sciences Religieuses, Paris, 1900. 
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sible the identification of seven of the miracles. With the discovery of 
the Benares stele, Marshall accurately identified all the miracles ex- 
cepting the Maha-Pratiharya, which remained unidentified until Fou- 
cher’s investigations upon the subject.° 

Early Buddhist writings inform us of sites of some of the miracles, 
recommending pilgrimages to all of them. But excepting the incidents 
at Rajagrha and Vaisali, which figure most consistently, together with 
Benares, than any of the other places as correct sites, there is much con- 
fusion and contradiction, one town claiming the site of a miracle to at- 
tract pilgrims away from its rival.° 

Before discussing the close connection between the miracles as rep- 
resented in sculpture and the descriptions in Buddhist literature, it will 
be well to recall briefly the principles on which Indian art was based. 
One should bear in mind first of all that the sculptor worked out his 
problems of subject matter and technique in strict accordance with 
definite literary sources. His problems of technique were worked out in 
harmony with canons of proportions as given in the Silpa Sdastras and 
like texts, of subject matter including details of iconography (given also 
in the Silpa Sdstras) in harmony with canonical literature, such as the 
Lalita Vistara, the Divydvadana, the Jatakas, and the like, all of which 
supplied clear, definite and often detailed descriptions which the sculp- 
tor aimed to follow as literally as his medium would permit. The sculp- 
tor’s preparation for his work was a kind of ritual. He fixed his mind 
upon the subject he was ordered to represent according to descriptions 
in the canons, following the same practices of meditation as a yogi (a 
term applied to the artist as well as to the ascetic or saint) until the 
image was clear enough before his vision to reproduce it. The legends, 
the history and the canons of proportions were usually handed down by 
word of mouth from father to son, who in India’s caste system followed 
the occupation of his father. There was then no caprice, no following 
of the sculptor’s idiosyncracies. 

The Nativity (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) illustrates the accuracy with 
which the sculptor followed literary descriptions. The account of this 
miracle as related in the Niddnakathd, after describing the beauty of 
the spring season, the loveliness of the flowers and the sweet singing of 
birds in the Lumbini grove through which Maya Devi was traveling 
says, the Queen “went to the foot of a great Sal tree and desired to 
seize a branch. The branch like the tip of a supple reed bent down and 


8 Foucher, A., “The Great Miracle at Sravasti,” reprinted in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 
PP. 147-184, 1917. 
® Foucher, A., The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, p. 148. 
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came within reach of her hand. Stretching out her hand she seized the 
branch. Thereupon she was shaken in the throes of birth. So the multi- 
tude set up a curtain for her and retired. Holding the branch, and even 
while standing, she was delivered.”*® The Bengal miniature (Fig. 8), 
represents the scene very clearly. 

As represented in all four steles, Maya Devi is dressed and jeweled as 
a queen with necklace and diadem, grasping the branch of the tree 
which is bent down over her, while the infant Buddha issues from her 
side. It is a significant fact that from the second century A.D. up to at 
least the twelfth century, as far as we know, all the Nativity scenes 
agree in these essentials.” 

Following the “Twin Miracles” described below, the Buddha as- 
cended into the “World of Thirty-three” (therefore the Tusita heavens) 
as past Buddhas had done and expounded to his mother and the Tusita 
gods the “Abhidhamma Pitaka” for a time of three months. “Eight 
hundred millions of deities” it is said, “at the conclusion of the recital 
obtained a clear comprehension of the Law and Maha Maya was estab- 
lished in the fruit of conversion.” 

The Miracle of First Descent (the next miracle on the stele, Figs. 1, 2 
and 3), where the Buddha returns to earth and fulfills his mission, 
chronologically follows the Great Miracle at Sravasti. Its story is told 
with oriental opulence in the Dhammapada Atthakatha (Bk. 14, Story 
2). “When the season of rains had passed and the Terminal Festival 
had been celebrated the Teacher informed Sakka ‘Great King! it is my 
intention to return to the path of men.’ Thereupon Sakka created three 
ladders, one of gold, one of jewels and one of silver. The feet of these 
ladders rested against the gate of the city Samkassa, and their tops 
against the summit of Mount Sineru. On the right side was the ladder 
of gold for the deities ; on the left the ladder of silver for Maha Brahma 
and his train, and in the middle the ladder of jewels for the Tathagata. 
... Lhe Supremely Enlightened One himself descended upon the ladder 
of jewels. Paficasikha, the celestial musician, took the yellow lute of 
vilva wood and descending upon the Buddha’s right, rendered homage 

10 Quoted in part by Thomas, E. J., The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, p. 33, London, 
1927. 

11 Other representations of the Nativity: 1. The Magadha stele (Pala school, 1oth-11th century) 
(Fig. 28), Etude sur (Iconographie bouddhique de (Inde, A. Foucher. This stele appears typical of 
Bengal style. 2. Benares stele, Fig. 29, p. 163, same text. This stele is better illustrated, Foucher, A. 


The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, P|. IV, where it is compared with Gandharan representation of same 
subject. 


12 The Dhammapada Atthakathd, “Buddhist Legends,” Pt. III, pp. 53-4. (Translated from Pali 
texts), Burlingame, E. W. (The Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. XXX, Ed. by C. R. Lanman), (1921-3). 
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to the Teacher with the notes of his sweet celestial lute. Matali, the 
charioteer, descending on the Buddha’s left, rendered honor to the 
Teacher with celestial scents, garlands and flowers. Maha Brahma 
held a parasol, Suyama a yak’s-tail fan. With this retinue did the 
Teacher descend and set foot on earth at the gate of the city Samkassa. 
... The elder Sariputta approached him with joy and said, ‘Reverend 
Sir, today all gods and men hold you dear and seek after you.’ The 
Buddha replied, 
‘They that are devoted to meditation, they are steadfast ; 
They that delight in tranquility of retirement from the world; 
They that are enlightened, mindful, they are beloved even of gods. 

This miracle, from its earliest appearance in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, always represents the Buddha as either standing or ad- 
vancing, the right arm usually pendant, the palm of the hand extended 
down facing outward in the varada mudrd. Brahma and other deities 
sometimes appear in the earlier sculptures, but the Pala steles abbrevi- 
ate this scene representing simply a standing Buddha, robed in monas- 
tic garments, the right hand in the varada gesture and the left holding 
some object, perhaps the 4bhidamma Pitaka is intended, or one of the 
sacred books or siitras. A diminutive figure of Indra or Brahma merely 
accompanying the Buddha or holding the umbrella of rank over him, 
is sometimes included on these stones, as in the Bihar stele (Fig. 4). 

The Great Miracle at Sravasti, or the Great Twin Miracles known 
as the Maha Pratiharya (the third miracle on the right side of the 
stele [ Fig. 1]) has always been represented in art by the multiplication 
of phantasms” if not in its first appearance, at least in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

But there is a wide variation in the treatment of this scene, the earlier 
sculptures tending to follow the texts more literally than the steles of 
the Pala period. The reason for this is probably twofold: first, the 
dominance of Buddhism which with its strong influence tended to ex- 
press itself in sculpture more prolifically and with many more figures 
than in the medieval period; secondly, the limitations of the oval stele 
of the Pala school which could not accommodate as many figures in one 
scene as the rectangular panelled type such as the Benares stele, which 
here is abbreviated to three Buddha figures. 

But the bas-reliefs apart from oval steles, those steles of rectangular 


999 


18 The first phase of this miracle was the exhibition of such powers as any skilled magician might 
have acquired, the miraculous production of fire and water at will from various parts of the body, 
frequently referred to in Indian magic lore. 
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type of the Gupta period, the rock temple reliefs at Ajanta and the 
reliefs at Borobudur, represent many phantasms, seventeen and more, 
in this Miracle since the only limit to the number of figures to be in- 
cluded is the wall area the sculptor has to work upon. “The Buddha,” 
says the Divydvaddna, “multiplied himself up to Heaven and in all 
directions.” But in the Pala steles this miracle is abbreviated to but a 
single seated Buddha (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). The Divydvadana gives the 
following account of the “Great Miracle”: “Nanda and Upananda 
created a lotus of a thousand petals entirely of gold, as large as the 
wheel of a chariot, and with stem of diamonds, and came and presented 
it to Bhagavat (the Buddha) and the Bhagavat seated himself on the 
pericarp of this lotus, his legs crossed, his body erect, entering again 
into profound contemplation. Above this lotus he created another, and 
on this lotus Bhagavat also appeared seated. Likewise in front of him, 
behind him, around him, appeared a throng of Buddhas he had created, 
who ascended up to the Heaven of the Akanisthas’® forming an as- 
sembly of Buddhas all created by him who had attained. Some of these 
magic Buddhas walked, others remained standing, some were seated, 
some reclining, while others attained the region of light and produced 
miraculous apparitions of flame of light, of rain and lightning. Several 
were asking questions of the others and replying to questions repeating 
the two stances. ... At this moment the Bhagavat addressed himself to 
the monks: Be you convinced O Monks, that the Miracle of this throng 
of Buddhas which ascends regularly one above the other, will disappear 
in an instant and as he spoke the Buddhas vanished. After having given 
evidence of his supernatural powers, he took again his seat which he 
had first had and spoke the following words.” ** Thus, the Buddha per- 
forming a miracle beyond the power of mortal man convinced his audi- 
ence of his divinity and gained crowds of new converts.” The magnifi- 
cent bas-reliefs of this miracle on the Borobudur Stupa in Java (Fig. 6) 
illustrates the sculptor’s more literal interpretation of canonical de- 
scriptions where the wall space permitted it. Here there are nine phan- 
tasms of the Buddha. The Buddha figure seated at the base in the center 


14 Foucher, A., The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Plate XX. 

15 The designation for the eighth and largest heaven (Vide, Burnouf, E., Introduction a I’Histoire 
du Buddhisme Indien, p. 184, footnote 1). 

16 The Divydvaddéna in Burnouf’s Introduction a [Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 184-5, 
Paris, 1844. The account of the entire miracle at Sravasti, both phases can be found in this book, pp. 
169-185. This French version is the only translation so far existing of the Divydvadana. This miracle 
is also related in the Dhammapada Atthakatha, “Buddhist Legends, Pt. III, pp. 35-56; see especially 
pp. 46-7, E. W. Burlingame (H. O. S., Vol. 30). 


17 Its importance as a conversion miracle by giving this supernatural proof of divinity is obvious. 
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of the relief represents the Bhagavat “with legs crossed and body erect” 
performing the miracle of self-duplication. The other Buddhas, those 
on the extreme right and left of the base, as well as those on the aerial 
lotuses and the two standing Buddhas represent other creations of him- 
self in various attitudes. The Pala steles represent but one Buddha figure 
in this miracle, seated on a lotus, with hands in the gesture of “Turning 
the Wheel of the Law” (dharma-cakra mudra). The miracle is distin- 
guished from the First Sermon by the absence of the Wheel and Deer“ 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

The description of the Final Release itself as given in the Mahda- 
Parinibbana Sitra is brief.’* The scene takes place on Buddha’s way to 
Kusinara, the country of the Mallas, in a grove of Sal trees which were 
in full bloom though it was not the season for flowering. In the grove he 
commanded his faithful disciple Ananda to draw near and said, “Anan- 
da, arrange for me a bed with its head to the north, I am suffering and 
would lie down.” “Then he lay down upon the couch in the lion attitude 
on his right side and though it was out of season the flowers fell from 
the Sal trees in full bloom and covered his body.” Then, after informing 
his disciples that “compound things are subject to decay” he exhorted 
them with the stimulating command “Strive with earnestness,” and 
passed into the Final Release. It is recorded further that there was la- 
mentation amidst all the assembled monks except those of the brethren 
who were free from passion. Another version says “And the excellent 
one laid himself down on his right side with one leg resting on the other 
and he was mindful and self-possessed.””’ In most of the Pala steles this 
miracle is treated with simplicity. The Buddha figure lies at full length 
on his right side upon a couch with one or two sorrowing monks or lay- 
men sitting either cross-legged or kneeling at the foot and head of their 
master (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). Like the other miracles the essentials of the 
theme persist from the first century of the Christian era through the 
Pala period unchanged. The Buddha is always shown reclining on his 
right side upon a couch, his right hand under his head, his left lying 
along his body while the number of attending figures vary, the early 
steles sometimes representing several while those of the Pala represent 
either none or only one or two. 

The Miracle of the First Sermon (dharma-cakra pravartana) at the 


, 18The miracle of the First Sermon is seen in a corresponding position to the Great Miracle at 
Sravasti on the right side of the steles (Figs. 4 and 2); on the left in Figs. 1 and 3. 


19 Quoted in part, Thomas, E. J., The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, p. 151. 
20 Coomaraswamy, A. K., Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. 81, N. Y., 1916. 
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Deer Park in Benares is described more fully in the Lalita Vistara™ 
than in some of the other texts. He betook himself to the Isipatana, to 
the deer park, where the “five of the blessed company were.” .. . After a 
detailed description of both insolence and homage paid to the Buddha, 
it continues “and the five Dhiksu’s after paying homage to the Buddha’s 
feet with their heads, sat down in front of him. And at that moment, 
came from the east, south, west and north, from the zenith and the 
nadir, everywhere from the ten points of the winds, many koti’s of the 
Bodhisattva’s who had attained fulfillment of a former vow. They fell 
at the feet of the Tathagata and besought him to set the Wheel of 
the Law in motion.”” 

The Dhammapada Atthakatha gives a very brief account. “On the 
day of the full moon of the month AsaAlha, he arrived at Isipatana or 
the Deer Park at the place of residence of the Five Monks; and when 
the Five Monks addressed him improperly he instructed them how 
properly to address him. Then he set the Wheel of the Law in motion, 
giving to drink of the Deathless to a hundred and eighty millions of 
angels, but above all to the monk Afifia Kondaiiiia.”” 

In sculpture the Buddha in this miracle is always represented seated 
on a lotus in Indian — less frequently in “European” pose — with the 
hands in the gesture of “Turning the Wheel of the Law” (dharma-cakra 
mudra) , while the wheel or cakra and two deer fronting each other amid 
foliate scrolls (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) appear on the base of the throne as 
symbols of the event and place. This miracle like those just described 
remains unaltered in its main features from the Christian era through | 
the Pala period.” The gesture for this miracle, as Foucher points out, 
was classic, like the gesture for “Calling the Earth to Witness,” in the 
“Temptation,” and could not be altered. In Figs. 1 and 3 this miracle 
occurs unusually on the left side.” 

21 Krom, N. J., The Life of Buddha on the stupa of Borobudur (according to the Lalita Vistara, 
pp. 127-129), 1926. 


22 The Pala steles obviously abbreviate this scene omitting the monks and hosts who come from all 
the corners of the earth, as represented in the sculptures at Borobudur. 


23 Burlingame, E. W., Buddhist Legends, H. O. S., Vol. 28, pp. 196, 197. 


24 Foucher, A., The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Plate XIX, Fig. 1. More clearly illustrated in the 
magnificent Gupta figure of Buddha (Sarnath), Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, Plate XLII. 

25 Three of the Pala steles so far reproduced show this miracle on the right side of the stone. Only 
the Bengal stele in Boston, and Fig. 1, shows it on the left. 
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THE MAITRE DE MOULINS? 


By CATHARINE W. PIERCE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OO many portraits, good and bad, have been attributed of late to 

the unknown painter of Moulins.’ One hesitates therefore to bring 
forward another work unless there are points that make it of value, 
points that may form and change conceptions which have prevailed in a 
vague way about this artist. The portrait reproduced here is one close 
to this master and I think by his hand. It displays far greater artistic 
ability and has more historical interest than many accredited to him. 

This panel (Fig. 1), in the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum, where 
it was formerly attributed to Holbein and is now called of the Nether- 
lands School,’ would seem at first glance to be a Saint Catherine — at 
least a Saint — and the K of her necklace and the regal attire suggest 
the princess of Alexandria. The supposition is groundless because the 
halo is a later addition and the longer one looks at the lady the more 
surely does the picture appear to be a portrait study and not simply a 
well portrayed model posed as a saint. 

The effect of the panel is very refined and subdued. The colors are all 
in low values except for the flesh tones which are delicately pallid. The 
background is almost black, the coif too, the dress is dark plum color 
(red violet) , the hair fair brown, the ornaments and jewelry of pale gold. 
The resulting richness (achieved through the harmony of sober and re- 
strained tones) as well as the pose and costume of the figure easily ac- 
count for the earlier attribution to Holbein. Indeed, though Holbein 
was a far greater draughtsman and systematic recorder of minute in- 
dications of character to be noted in his sitters, our painter need not be 
ashamed of his no less valuable gift of sympathetic insight, warmth of 
response to a person whom he paints with more charm and less severity 
than would the German or Flemish School. 

What is there in this portrait that would substantiate a shift in at- 
tribution? The color never would. To one who knows the Maitre de 
Moulins as the author of the Autun Nativity, the Brussels Madonna 
(Fig. 4), and the London Joachim and Anna, he stands forth as a man 


1 This would include portraits in the Bush collection, four in the Friedsam, one in the Sachs, one 
in the Chiesa sale, and another in the Boston Museum recently taken from the Maitre and given the 
school of Tourraine. 


2 Katalog der Gemalde-galerie. 1907. No. 1489. On oak panel, 29 x 20.5 cm. Formerly in the 
Ambraser collection. According to the catalogue of 1886 it was first exhibited at the Kunsthistorisches 


at about that time. 
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who had a very peculiar and individual color sense, not always har- 
monious but always rich and vibrant. This sense expressed itself in in- 
tense and brilliant tones, the red being without parallel for its beauty, 
the vermilions, greens and yellows very pure, the blues more neutralized 
because laid on over a base of red, as in Autun, Brussels. This is a prac- 
tice used by more than one of the painters of the period but has not been 
noted as a technical trick of the Maitre before. In the London Joachim 
the painter puts plum color on over rose in Joachim’s cloak in the same 
way to give warmth to the surface color. 

Since we have known the Maitre as a man delighting in strong color, 
we admit that it is not the tones of the Vienna portrait which suggest 
his authorship. Fortunately the determining points can be followed as 
readily in a photograph as in the original with the exception of the 
quality of the paint which is of the fine porcelain finish one expects in 
his work. The drawing of the eyes, with their ill-defined inner corners 
and rather heavy lids which are purposely blurred to suggest lashes, is 
the same as in the Virgin at Autun and the Madonna in Brussels. The 
way in which he drags a thinly loaded brush along the brow, each hair 
leaving its track, is here as in the others. The mouth with its character- 
istic use of graded carmine and the reinforced line of red at the juncture 
of the lips is in his manner, as is the much loved demarcation of the chin 
(here almost a double chin) and the vertical Apollo’s cleft also seen in 
the Brussels Madonna and the Louvre Madeleine. The flesh tones are 
very pale, seemingly painted over a darker ground which is perhaps to- 
day more perceptible than originally. This is found also in the Louvre 
Madeleine (Fig. 3), and less so, in the Anna of the National Gallery. 
The painting of the hair with the texture and high lights simply ren- 
dered brings it close to the Brussels Madonna. 

And who is this demure and dignified lady who had sainthood thrust 
so easily upon her? There are several clues to help in placing her as to 
time, country and family. Her costume tells us that she was probably 
painted in the period between 1490 and 1510 and, more definitely, in 
France, within the influence of the court for this type of coif and dress 
was brought in by Anne of Brittany when she married Charles VIII in 
1491. The age of the lady is about twenty. Her necklace with its pearled 
Ks would hold the secret of her or her husband’s name and the golden 
cockleshells on her dress would bring her into a family of the highest 
rank, closely attached to the order of St. Michael of which the cockle- 
shell was an emblem. The embroidery on her dress and the Gothic letters 
might also offer clues though less important. 
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Curiously enough, the cockleshells are used in another portrait attrib- 
uted to the Maitre de Moulins. In the Suzanne de Bourbon, now in the 
Philip Lehman collection in New York, cockleshells outline the coif (Fig. 
2). The only persons who would use this emblem would be connected 
with the royal house which founded the order and of these persons, after 
siftings, the two most probable choices are Suzanne de Bourbon and 
Anne of Brittany. 

Suzanne de Bourbon was the granddaughter of Louis XI who had 
founded the order of St. Michael in 1469. Her father, the Duke of 
Bourbon, was a member and in each reign the king was chief of the 
group composed of the highest nobles of France. ‘Thus Anne through her 
husband was close to the order. 

Let us take the facts that we know about these two ladies and see 
how they compare with the Vienna portrait. In the first place, the age. 
Anne, born in 1476, would have been twenty in 1496 while Suzanne was 
twenty in 1511. That factor does not throw either aspirant out of court 
as one cannot be sure of the lady’s age and the style of dress probably 
extended later than 1510. The letter of the necklace is of no help for it 
is the initial of neither lady and both had husbands named Charles, 
Suzanne’s being the Connetable de Bourbon whom Benvenuto Cellini 
claimed to have killed at the siege of Rome. The K may stand for 
Karolus, the Latin form of Charles that might be used by a noble but 
was the custom always for a king. Here the balance begins to drop in 
Anne’s favor. 

The embroidery of the dress under a strong glass shows patterns of a 
crude fleur de lis. This almost haphazard design can’t be used as an ar- 
gument for royalty, for both ladies could have used it and Suzanne in 
the Lehman portrait wears a gold pendant of that general shape. 

But when we come to a description of their physical aspects we see 
that Anne more nearly fits the portrait. She was pretty, with brown 
hair and eyes, of a tall figure with a certain hauteur “not displeasing in 
a woman of her rank when combined with good manners.’”® She was 
very religious and charitable to the poor, yet at the same time a woman 
of the world with charm and tact as is proved by the fact that she was 
able to keep her second husband, Louis XII, a notably fickle man, faith- 
ful to her. 

Suzanne, as a child, was sullen, cross and lean, and when older, de- 
formed.* Her portrait in the Lehman collection agrees very well with 


3 Biographie Universelle — article on Anne de Bretagne. 
£ Bouchot, H. Exposition des primitifs francais. 1904. No. 107. 
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this description but one cannot imagine her as ever growing into the 
quietly humorous, dignified woman of the Vienna panel. Her earlier 
portrait with her mother in the Moulins triptych, at about four, shows 
again the high forehead, close set eyes and small mouth which distin- 
guish her type. The facial proportions are not the same as those of the 
Vienna panel. 

Of the known portraits of Anne there is a medal by Jean Perreal the 
artist so often mentioned in court records of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as a designer of medals, sculpture and architecture and painter 
of fine portraits but of whose paintings none can be identified. The 
medal showing that Anne had a large nose is not otherwise helpful, but 
it may not be inopportune to mention the fact that Perreal had done 
Anne’s portrait simply because he is often put forward as the person- © 
ality we are forced to call the Maitre de Moulins. 

Anne as a young girl is seen in a miniature in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale’ and a later one in the famous Bourdichon Hours in the same 
library shows her as a matron.° These are more helpful. The earlier 
portrays her at about fourteen or fifteen with well defined features which 
are similar to the Vienna portrait. The relation of the facial proportions 
(chin to nose, nose to brow, brow to crown), is the same in these two. 
In the Bourdichon portrait, done when she was about thirty, the hair 
brushed back from the forehead makes the brow seem higher but the 
proportions of the other features are the same. Besides these similarities ‘ 
one should note that she has a very prominent nose which, in the Vienna 
representation, has been politely suggested by the sliced depth of shadow 
at the right; she has large dark eyes, a firm sensitive mouth and a well 
rounded face to which her years have given more weight. 

I would suggest that the Vienna painting is Anne of Brittany done 
during the reign of her first husband Charles VIII, and probably be- 
tween 1493 and 1498. At this time the Maitre de Moulins (if he were 
Jean Perreal) had known the royal house for some time, certainly from 
1490 when Charles visited Moulins.’ From 1494 down to the death of 
Anne in 1514 Jean Perreal had been more or less constantly in her em- 
ploy, designing for her the tomb of her father in Nantes, and at her 
death he took her death mask and modelled the royal effigy. 

The connection of Anne with the Order of St. Michael is strengthened 


5 Bibl. Nat. MSS. latin, 1190. Reproduced in Couderc, C. Album de Portraits, pl. CXI. 


6 Bibl. Nat. MSS. latin, 9474, vol. 3. See Couderc, pl. CXXIII. 
7 Maulde La Claviere, R. de., Jean Perreal. Gaz. des Beaux Arts. 1895-96. 
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by a notice published in the statutes of the order.* This says that at the 
first meeting held under the reign of Francis I in 1516, the golden collar 
of the order was changed. The knots which had formerly made alternate 
links with the scallop shell were changed to the double cords of St. 
Francis, a cable pattern, not only to commemorate the patron of the 
King, but because his wife Claude, daughter of Anne, had begged him 
to do it in memory of her mother. What significant fact in Anne’s life 
this commemorates I do not know — whether she belonged to a lay 
order of Claires or whether one of her names had been Francoise, which 
is probable, her father having been Francois. 

It is also interesting to know that in the miniature made in 1496 by 
the Maitre de Moulins at the head of the order’s statutes, Charles VIII 
receives a visit from St. Michael in a room hung with tapestry bearing 
the initials K and A. Though Charles alone of the royal pair is present 
it seems to suggest his wish that Anne should share in this way the honor 
of the occasion. 

My final clue, the small Gothic letters on the dress, proved to be a 
great disappointment. To eyes untrained in the study of lettering, it 
seemed a possibility that they might read J. P. or I. P. standing for Jean 
Perreal and thus making fairly sure the identity of the unknown master. 
Mr. van de Put of the South Kensington, who very kindly gave his opin- 
ion, discounted this as an impossibility identifying them as I. E. prob- 
ably standing for the first letters of the word Jesus. Although this sym- 
bol does not help in assigning the work to Jean Perreal the points al- 
ready made between this work and the works of the Maitre de Moulins 
have convinced me that the portrait is by him. As to the further identi- 
fication of the Master with Jean Perreal little can be accomplished with 
exactitude until we find a signed or authenticated painting by Perreal, 
but on the historical side every new connection of the Maitre de Moulins 
with the court of Charles and Anne, and with the later reigns of Louis 
and Francis, strengthens the supposition that the two men were one and 
the same. 

It is interesting in conclusion to note that this portrait shows the 
Maitre de Moulins as a portraitist (in which role Jean Perreal was most 
acclaimed in his own day) restraining his colors, portraying a character 
“warm, smiling and strongly individualized” the points Maulde La 
Claviere considers essential in any work we may hope to find by Jean 
Perreal. 


8 Statuts de l’Ordre de St. Michel. Paris. 1725. 
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TWO FLORENTINE PANEL-PAINTINGS 


By IRENE VAvAsourR-ELDER 
Assisi, Italy 


HE first of the pictures which are here reproduced belongs to the 
collection of Mt R. M. Hurd of New York. As one may see from 
the reproduction, it represents the Blessed Virgin kneeling in adoration 
of the Christ Child in the corner of a ruined building under a rustic roof, 
while in the background stretches a typical Florentine landscape with a 
winding river curling its sinuous way through the plain at the foot of 
gently rising mountains. This picture has been attributed both to Filip- 
pino Lippi and to Francesco Botticini. The first of these attributions 
may be put aside at once as quite unreasonable. Not so the second.’ A 
comparison with Francesco Botticini’s altar-piece in the church of S. 
Andrea at Brozzi, near Florence — one of that master’s least-known 
works — can leave no doubt that Mr. Hurd’s panel is by the same hand. 
The altar-piece at Brozzi shows Francesco in his most gentle and pleas- 
ing phase, with, as yet, hardly any of the severity of feeling and of char- 
acter that we find in most of his other and later works.’ Although the 
face of the Madonna in the picture at New York is seen more in profile 
than in that at Brozzi, its shape and features are the same. The Virgin’s 
hand, again, although of course less rough and wrinkled in appearance, 
is quite similar in its drawing of that of the St James in the Brozzi 
group. The Infant Christ is practically identical in proportions, model- 
ling and type, in both paintings, while the landscape finds its like in va- 
rious other compositions now generally and rightly given to Botticini.® 
Like so many other paintings of its period, M' Hurd’s panel has un- 
fortunately suffered from modern restorations, especially in the mantle 
of Madonna, in the upper part of the tree-trunk upholding the pent- 
roof, and in a portion of the sky and landscape. Nor are the Virgin’s 
head, veil and halo free from a certain softening and retouching. The 
rest of the picture is, however, still in good condition, the chubby little 
Bambino, the bales of straw, and the rocks, being almost intact. As an 
example of Botticini’s possibilities of refinement this picture is deserv- 
ing of publication, the delicate and pure-faced Virgin being — even 
1 The attribution to Botticini was first made by Mr Perkins many years ago, when the picture was 
in the possession of a private family in Florence. 
2 Francesco Botticini was born in 1446 and died in 1497. 


8 Compare, for instance, the somewhat similar picture in the Franchetti Collection, in the Ca 


d’Ozo, at Venice. 
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when all allowance has been made for her retouched condition — one of 
the most gracious that we have from his hand, while the little Christ- 
Child is particularly pleasing in the quiet seriousness with which He 
responds to His Mother’s worship. 

The large panel-picture in the collection of M' & M' Percy Straus 
of New York, is a good specimen of a full-sized altar-piece of its time. 
In it is represented Our Lady seated on a stone bench of an out-door 
/oggia or terrace against a splendid hanging of gold-embroidered bro- 
cade, worshipping the Divine Babe who lies, quite nude, in her lap. To 
her right & left stand St Lawrence with his gridiron and St John the 
Evangelist with his symbol, the Eagle. Beyond the parapet are seen the 
feathery trees and rocky hill-tops of a wide open landscape. A single 
glance at this painting proves quite clearly that it belongs to the group 
of pictures ascribed by some modern critics to an independent con- 
temporary of Raffaellino del Garbo, generally known as Raffaello de’ 
Carli — by others to Raffaellino del Garbo himself.* In this short note 
it is impossible for me to enter into the question as to whether Raffaello 
de’ Carli and Raffaellino del Garbo were or were not one and the same 
person — a question upon which so many students still disagree.* With 
all due modesty, I can only say that I agree with those who, under these 
two names, recognize two quite separate personalities. For the sake of 
comparison, and in order to illustrate the very marked differences of 
style which exist between them, I reproduce here another panel in the 
Hurd collection — a “tondo” representing the Madonna & Child with 
an adoring Angel — which has so far been admitted by all critics alike to 
be by Raffaellino del Garbo.® This comparison is a very instructive one, 
for, even if we allow for the possibility that the two pictures were sep- 
arated, in the dates of their execution, by a considerable number of 
years, it is next to impossible to believe that they could ever have been 
painted by the same hand, so much do they differ in spirit & in treatment. 
It is no doubt that they present certain outward resemblances of form — 
such, for instance, as the likeness in the type of the Virgins’ heads — 
but these resemblances are of a very general kind and do not go very 
far. The more one studies these two works, the more decidedly marked 
appear the differences which separate them and their authors. Although 


4 The picture is at present ascribed to Del Garbo. 


5 For a clear composition of the facts concerning this dispute, the reader cannot do better than to 
consult Dr Gronau’s excellent article on Raffaello de’ Carli in Vol. V of Thieme-Beeker’s Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. So far as can be made out, Raffaello de’ Carli & Raffaellino del Garbo appear to have been 
almost exact contemporaries. Both were active toward the end of the XV and throughout the first 


quarter of the XVI century. 
6 This picture was formerly in the Holford Collection, London. 
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Raffaello de’ Carli may have worked, or even studied, for a time, with 
Raffaellino del Garbo, & although he may even have formed his style 
partly on that of that painter, his own art — at any rate as we see it in 
those pictures which are generally ascribed to him — is really very dif- 
ferent in its nature — much softer in feeling, much broader and freer 
in technique, and with a strong touch of Umbrian influence which we 
do not find in any of the works which can, with any kind of certainty, be 
given to Raffaellino del Garbo. This Umbrian influence is plainly visible 
in the altar-piece in question, which none the less clearly shows itself 
to be the work of a painter brought up in the Florentine tradition. 

Although injured by some apparently rather dangerous cracks in its 
surface, the Straus picture is, on the whole, still in good condition, and 
fairly free from restoration. 


LEON KROLL 


By WALTER GUTMAN 
New York City 


EON KROLL is the Tennyson of our painting. He has the same 
vastness of armature, the same dim gorgeousness of coloring, the 
same solemnity, the same sad sensuality. He has, too, the same banal- 
ity of conception which spills him from the near sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. Except that he has not an equal neatness of metaphor, he would 
enjoy the same wide popularity, only in the end to have what is valu- 
able considered comparatively small. But this residue would be equally 
genuine. 

The reasons, too, are similar, for while Tennyson was the scientific 
moralist as a poet, Kroll is the hedonist as a painter. In the first one 
cares more for the idea than the poetry, and in the second more for the 
person or scene than the painting. And as the first had wonderfully vast 
ideas, so the second has unbelievably sumptuous models. Not even 
Ziegfield in his luckiest moments was able to find such stately moving 
creatures, such slowly bending backs, such mobile thoraxes on such 
voluptuous stomachs, such long and roundly muscled limbs, such wide 
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and balanced cheeks, such grand, straight noses, such heads on which 
the hair is swept over the ears and tied in great pendant bundles. It is 
a vision of female beauty, kind, somnolent, sensual, on whose rare hu- 
man simulacrums the great dress houses and fashion magazines have 
built their businesses. There is, for example, a painting which was 
shown by the New Society in the Brooklyn Museum Show of 1928. It 
is a three-quarter figure of a woman, nude except for a robe which 
passes from an arm across her thighs. Her head is turned to the left so 
that it is profiled. The hair falls from it to her chest. Behind her is an 
arched entry. In color, in the accessories and in feeling it has that good 
breeding and indifference so popular in our advertisements, and which 
would make her a perfect Bath-sheba if that incident were to be put 
into a sophisticated movie. Or take the Girl in a Red Bathing Suit. 
She is sitting in a wicker chair, leaning forward. She wears a suit of red 
silk, pleated. Over her back and somewhat on her shoulders hangs a 
large cloak made of white toweling, the tassles being tied around her 
neck. Her hair is dark brown, brought back over her ears and spreading 
out in a fan from the single clasp that fastens it. Her skin is a warm 
old-ivory; her eyes lively. Back of her is a window showing some 
scenery done in the slightly acid greens and pinks of Matisse. The cor- 
ner of the wall is purple. Here, if ever there existed one, is a stunning 
creature. Ninon de Lenclos, but not quite as witty; a Greek goddess, 
but more hardy. In short, the vision of the cinema, so perfect, so irre- 
sistible, and so inhuman. 

Funny rather than cloying, perhaps one of the most comic serious 
pictures ever done, is the landscape one could call “Emotions on the 
Armada.” The scene starts on the shelf of a hill overlooking the sea. Far 
below, two or three hundred feet, one feels but does not see the beach. 
Out from where it should be juts a peninsula, low where it connects with 
the mainland but rising to a great mass of billowy rock as it continues. 
It is covered with trees cut of brown cardboard which sprout lugubrious 
green plush leaves. Below, stretching out lies the sea, shining and ex- 
pectant. On the rock are scattered various men and women. One, a 
woman in a red bathing suit, sits with her arms stretched between her 
legs, a great, portentious Valkyrie, somewhat bilious. On a shelf below 
her is a disconsolate man clinging tightly to a large pole. Above and to 
their right sits a woman in a blue suit, built like a show-girl, her torso 
twisted backwards with the passion of a Medea. Beside her is coiled a 
mild and husky looking man in flannels and a white shirt: Posideon. 
Next there is a woman in a yellow and white sport outfit, lying on her 
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stomach and gazing seaward. In all, the one figure whose attitude has 
not in it something of the expectant, the surprised or the shocked, is a 
woman towards the right corner sitting with her back to a rock and 
reading a book. 

Of course these infelicities or commonplaces are the reverse of Kroll’s 
virtue. That is an unusual sensitivity to environment, and chameleon- 
like whenever there is anything grand or delicately beautiful in his sub- 
ject, his painting becomes likewise. This response is not as with most 
painters general, but minutely particular, so much so that with a change 
of scene, the substitution of the desert for the pasture, of a spiritual for 
a sumptuous model the whole manner of painting, color, structure, and 
even design is metamorphosed. The change is not particularly in the de- 
tails he paints, but somehow in the spiritual investiture, so that his 
works are pregnant with place and personality. Indeed as a study of the 
psychic nothing is more interesting than a review of Kroll’s work: the 
bathing beauties; the self-conscious virgins; the grandiose scenic 
schemes ; countries of genuine dream and luxury; countries barren and 
harsh, people characterful, fresh and witty. I don’t think anyone could 
wish to stop looking at his panel showing Mt. St. Victoire: The moun- 
tain which Cezanne painted clothed in tones of gray-green-blue, like 
those of a ripening grape; the valley of rich lime yellow; some brick 
red houses; the deep green hedge surrounding the terrace; women in 
different dresses, sitting and standing together or apart, as beautiful 
as any he has painted, but more sensitive, the sand floor of the terrace 
played upon by the shadows of the trees, the grape coloured, heavy 
clouds, letting through small patches of blue, the trees of pine and a 
cherry leafed shrub; the corner of the house of deep pink stucco. Or 
opposite from these soothing and melodious tones a panel done in some 
barren southern country. The colors are partly the rough ones of home- 
spun cloth: blue and white sky, green fields ; then houses of deep, varie- 
gated amber like that of old brown glass. It is surprising when one looks 
at his infelicities how very finely he paints when he is able, and equally 
surprising when one walks the other way. There are some of his large 
figures which occupy feet of space and turn out nevertheless to be 
ghosts at a masquerade, and some of his small canvases in which there 
is the form and nobility of the high renaissance. While many of these 
larger pieces have much that is admirable, each year he shows a clearer 
understanding of the fact that grandeur in art is relation rather than 
size. Thus the head of an old peasant woman has more force of structure 
and character, more allurement of color and grandeur of design, though 
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an unpretentious square, than almost any of his earlier and grandiose 
visions. The improvement, too, has spread from the general feeling to 
the particular plastic elements. Much of his charm is still in the beau- 
tiful or unusual people and scenes he selects to paint. Interest in form 
is still sensual rather than sensuous. His design is still workmanlike, 
but without anything of the unexpected, but his color has changed from 
an oily cast of passions, half expressed, to tones whose relations with his 
mood is more exact, and which have in themselves values now of jewels 
and now of music. 

Kroll was born in New York, December 6, 1884, and when old 
enough began his studies at the Art Student’s League. His first teacher 
there was J. H. Twachtman, the snow painter. He then went to the 
National Academy of Design, and afterwards to the academy of Jean 
P. Laurens in Paris. He has spent much of his time in France since 
then, marrying, in fact, into the country, and it must be recorded in 
despite of those who believe in American air, American food, and Amer- 
ican paint, that France has done his art an immense amount of good. 
His painting has been recognized from the first. He took twelve prizes 
in four school years, and since then has received eleven awards, some of 
them the most important in our country. The museums, too, have ap- 


proved of him, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburg, Los Angeles 
and Detroit having examples. 
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AN ELUSIVE MINOR SIENESE MASTER 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By Ricuarp C. Morrison 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IETRO DI DOMENICO’ was one of the numerous minor men 

who followed the better known masters in the Sienese tradition of 
the fifteenth century, of whom we have a paucity of information. Often, 
however, in the case of minor men, we can catch a weak thread here or 
there, and occasionally may find it strong enough on which to skim 
along to safety. In this way many school pieces gradually are finding 
their way to their rightful authors. The confused artistic education of 
Pietro forms one of those weak threads which is difficult to follow. We 
know that he was born in Siena in 1457, and was developed under the 
influences of Matteo and Benvenuto di Giovanni, Neroccio, and Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, and in all probability he felt the direct influence of 
Vecchietta. His art is at all times poorer than that of his masters, and 
now strongly follows one, and now another of them. A rather complete 
list of his works may be found in Mr. Berenson’s catalogue of the cen- 
tral Italian painters. 

The Madonna and Child with Saints Peter and Paul in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York, although not mentioned by Mr. Berenson, 
is a rather representative work (Fig. 1). The signed picture (No. 390, 
Room IX) in the gallery at Siena is poorly drawn, but the drawing in 
the New York painting is much worse. Its likenesses to the pictures in 
Siena, are many, however, as a glance will show. The shape of Saint 
Peter’s head, the nervous, ignorant drawing of his ear, the eyes and fore- 
head with their deep vertical wrinkles, his beard and hair in separate 
curls and strands, are all a duplication of the Saint Joseph in the Siena 
picture. The hard, crudely drawn hand with veins running crosswise is 
also repeated here. The crowded composition of the panel is interesting. 
The Madonna feeding the Child occupies almost the entire picture 
space, yet with a continued fondness, or rather weakness, Pietro fol- 


1 References: 
Rassegna D’Arte Senese, Anno IV, Fascicolo, I, p. 6. 
Rassegna D’Arte Senese, Anno VII, Fascicolo I-II, pp. 18-19. 
Rassegna D’Arte Senese, Anno XV, Fascicolo I-II, pp. 7-8. 
Burlington Magazine, 1917, p. 227. 
Catalogue of George and Florence Blumenthal Collection, Vol. I, opposite plate 33, privately 
printed,1926. 
Jacobsen, Das Quattrocento in Siena, p. 77. 
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lows his masters closely, by crowding in a background of two saints, al- 
ways finding a little more space on the Madonna’s right side for the 
saint fortunate enough to occupy that position. 

This same spacing, seen in the Madonna and Child in Siena, may also 
be noticed in a similar panel in the possession of Count Piccolomini 
there (Fig. 2), where the Madonna and Child are accompanied by 
Saints Bernardino and Catherine of Siena. The Saint Catherine very 
obviously shows the influence of Neroccio and Benvenuto, while the 
nimbi drawn in perspective over the saints, comes directly from Vec- 
chietta. Saint Bernardino in this picture shows many of Pietro’s charac- 
teristics that are used in the Metropolitan panel. His eyes have the same 
vertical as well as horizontal wrinkles, and the nose drops flat in a ver- 
tical plane, giving a squashed-in appearance to the face; while the long 
wrinkles running under the cheek from the nose, keep the mouth and 
chin in another receded plane. Bernardino’s fingers, too, are as care- 
lessly drawn as Saint Peter’s. The Madonnas in the two pictures are 
apparently very similar, with their curiously curved eyes, and both have 
the same cupid-bowed mouth, ending in a hard straight line. The Child 
in the Piccolomini picture has the sculpturesque hair curled close to its 
head, the saddle-back nose, and the mouth ending in a sharp downward 
line, exactly as in the New York painting. The crude drawing of the arm 
and hand is also very like the New York picture. 

These similarities, one noticed, become now only too obvious, as a 
study of a third picture will show (Fig. 3). This is a painting in the 
Seminario Arcivescovile, Siena. The composition and arrangement are 
still the same, although the Madonna has been moved nearer to the 
center of the picture, so that Jerome’s lion may be squeezed in, on the 
left. Saint Jerome’s hair and beard, his slovenly drawn hands with 
veins running crosswise, are again a repetition from other pictures. 
Notice the squashed-in face of Saint John the Baptist, and his stringy, 
coarse hair. Here once more is the loosely drawn ear, the eyes with 
vertical and horizontal wrinkles. His hand is as crude and as uncon- 
vincing as Saint Peter’s in the Metropolitan Museum panel, but his 
companion, Saint Jerome, is much more like his prototype. The Ma- 
donna’s hood drops sharply, as in the New York painting, and joins the 
shoulder at an angle, and the sheerness of the veil underneath matches 
that of the other pictures as it nervously follows the form of her face. 
The Child with his thick body, legs, and arms, and hands with claw-like 
fingers, his head and face with wrinkled eyes, and mouth dropping 
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sharply at the corners, all tend to convince that the artist of one panel 
is the author of all. 

To be sure, Pietro di Domenico is a minor artist, but he is a very stim- 
ulating one. Changing his style as often as he changes masters, he be- 
comes a veritable chameleon, challenging detection. Very probably more 
of his works will be found, and though they may not recreate for us 
another great artist, at least we shall see his relation to the great ones 
in an ever clearer light. 


ASHER B. DURAND AS A 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 


By Freperic FarrcH1ILD SHERMAN 
New York City 


NE at least of Asher Durand’s ancestors, Jean, or John, Durand, 

a Huguenot Refugee who fled from France to England and later 
emigrated to this country, or a son, John, practiced the art of portrait 
painting. Jean Durand, the refugee, appears first in America in 1702 
in Milford, Connecticut, and in that vicinity a number of very primitive 
oil portraits on canvas, signed on the back “J. Durand,” have been dis- 
covered. Several of them are preserved at the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society at New Haven, Connecticut. Jean Durand was 
Asher Durand’s great-grandfather. Asher, son of John and Rachel 
Durand, was born August 21, 1796, at Springfield, Essex County, New 
Jersey, and after serving an apprenticeship of several years with Peter 
Maverick, an engraver in New York City, spent the early part of his 
life almost exclusively in the pursuit of that profession. The major 
portion of his son’s “Life” of the artist is devoted to his work in that 
medium, and it is safe to say that his reputation as an engraver of the 
first rank is firmly established — indeed he is the father of steel-plate 
engraving, which displaced the earlier copperplate and has been itself 
displaced by the modern half-tone. He is much better known as an en- 
graver and landscape artist than as a portrait painter, though in the 
latter capacity his product is worthy of more attention than it has as 
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yet received at the hands of students and critics. His art life may be 
roughly divided into three definite periods. The first, from 1812 to 1832, 
was devoted to engraving; the second, from 1833 to 1838, to the paint- 
ing of portraits and figure compositions; and the final period, from 
1839 to 1879, to landscape, mostly in the nature of studies of individual 
trees, in which he has never as yet been surpassed as an artist. Ac- 
cording to his son it was his practice “while faithfully painting what he 
saw, not to paint all that he saw. Finding trees in groups, he selected 
one that seemed to him, in age, color, or form, to be the most character- 
istic of its species, or, in other words, the most beautiful. In painting 
its surroundings, he eliminated all shrubs and other trees which inter- 
fered with the impression made by this one. Every outdoor study, as 
well as every pictorial composition, was regarded as a sort of dramatic 
scene in which a particular tree or aspect of nature may be called the 
principal figure; other trees, as in the case of a study, being subordinate 
and of relative value in giving the most interesting object strong relief.” 
Indeed Durand’s finest works in oil are these portraits of trees — they 
achieve an almost human significance. 

Beginning about the year 1833 he practiced the art of engraving less 
and less and devoted himself more and more to the painting of por- 
traits, figure compositions, and, later, landscapes in oils. Of these 
works the latter have usurped most of the attention of the public and 
the critics, though his portraiture is certainly entitled to serious con- 
sideration. His likeness of Luman Reed, one of the earliest American 
art collectors, is an admirable canvas, loosely painted and reserved in 
coloring. The General Andrew Jackson compares favorably with Sam- 
uel L. Waldo’s portraits of that hero. Durand’s canvases have all a 
well modulated tonality and his drawing of the figure and modelling of 
the head is generally satisfactory. Considering that they were mostly 
painted prior to his visit abroad in 1840, when he studied the pictures 
in the great galleries of England, France, Belgium, Germany and Italy, 
they are of surprising excellence. Many of the best of his landscapes 
were painted after this trip, and this I think accounts in a way for their 
superiority. It also suggests that the Sturges likeness of 1865, which I 
have been unable to locate, may be his masterpiece in portraiture. 
From about 1847 onward his work was practically in the field of land- 
scape altogether, except for the likeness just mentioned. 

Probably one of the chief reasons for his success in landscape had to 
do with his ability as an engraver, and is to be noted in the perfection 
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By Asuer B. Duranp 
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with which he rendered the detail of tree-forms, bark, leaves and all 
the other minutiae of nature. This constituted the acme of art in the 
opinion of the time and accounts for the popularity of his work in this 
field. It is, however, to his credit that he did not allow the rendering of 
detail to interfere with his expression of the dignity and grandeur of na- 
ture. Because of this fact his landscape achieved a vitality that persists 
to the present day in face of entirely antipathetic modes such as impres- 
sionism and expressionism. As a portrait painter his facility as an en- 
graver was Of little or no assistance. He visualized a personality as form 
in which detail was of practically no consequence. His method was 
therefor altered to meet other conditions than those imposed by the 
painstaking drawing of detail, and in the unaccustomed limitations of a 
different manner of expression he managed only to achieve a modest 
success. As likenesses his portraits may be acceptable but their execu- 
tion betrays the uncertain touch of a hand not sure of itself. His color- 
ing though generally right in its place fails to give life to his canvases 
and his technic is too constrained, save in exceptional instances like the 
Luman Reed, where the pigment is applied with a certain measure of 
freedom. 

Considering the fact that he was mainly self-taught, save in the rudi- 
ments of engraving, it must be conceded that he developed a remarkable 
mastery in the several fields of pictorial expression in which he chose to 
labor. 

Durand was prominent in his profession in his day and numbered 
among his friends John W. Casilear whose portrait he painted, John W. 
Kensett, the outstanding American landscape painter of the time, and 
Rossiter, an artist well known then, who is now almost completely for- 
gotten. From 1845 to 1861 he served as the second president of the 
National Academy of Design. He died, September 17, 1886, and among 
the tributes to his memory Daniel Huntington’s address, delivered at 
the Century Club in New York City, indicates the esteem in which 
he was held, as do also the number of portraits of him painted in his life- 
time, from the William Jewett “oil” of 1819 to the Samuel W. Rowse 
“crayon” of 1857. 


PORTRAITS BY ASHER B. DURAND 


John W. Casilear. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. 
The New York Historical Society. 1811-1893. 


Self Portrait. 30 inches high by 24 inches wide. 
The New York Historical Society. 1796-1886. 
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Mrs. John Durand. 12 inches high by 934 inches wide. (Mother of the artist. His 
first portrait, painted 1822.) The New York Historical Society. 


Sister of the Artist. 2534 inches high by 20% inches wide. 
The New York Historical Society. 


Infant Son of the Artist. 20 inches high by 1534 inches wide. 
The New York Historical Society. 


Andrew Jackson. 1767-1845. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (Painted from life, 


1835.) The New York Historical Society. 
John Adams. 1735-1826. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (After the portrait by 
Gilbert Stewart.) The New York Historical Society. 
John Quincy Adams. 1767-1848. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (Painted from 
life, 1834.) The New York Historical Society. 
James Monroe. 1758-1831. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (After the portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart.) The New York Historical Society. 
Thomas Jefferson. 1743-1826. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (After the portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart.) The New York Historical Society. 


James Madison. 1751-1836. (Painted from life, 1832.) 
James Madison. 1751-1836. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. (After the portrait 
by Gilbert Stuart at Bowdoin College.) The New York Historical Society. 


Luman Reed. 1785-1836. 30 inches high by 25 inches wide. 
The New York Historical Society. 


Mary D. Frank. Canvas. 30% inches high by 2434 inches wide. 
The Yale Art Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Charles Lee Frank. (Brother-in-law of the artist.) Canvas. 12 inches high by 10 


inches wide. The Yale Art Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Gen. Aaron Ogden. 1756-1839. Painted from life, 1834. 30 inches high by 25 inches 
wide. The New York Historical Society, New York City. 


Christian Gobrecht. 1785-1844. 3414 inches high by 2734 inches wide. 
Collection of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, New York City. 


Gouverneur Kemble. 1786-1875. 34 inches high by 27 inches wide. 

Collection of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, New York City. 
John Manesca. (Mentioned by his son, John Durand; “Life of A. B. Durand.”’) 
Hon. Edward Everett. (Mentioned by his son, John Durand; “Life of A. B. 


Durand.”) 

Jonathan Sturges. Painted 1865. (Mentioned by his son, John Durand; “Life of 
A. B. Durand.”) (Probably the artist’s last portrait.) 

Sylvester Graham. National Academy. Exhibit of 1833. 


William Cullen Bryant. (Replica at the Century Club, New York.) 


PORTRAITS OF ASHER B. DURAND 


. By William Jewett. Painted 1819. Exhibited American Academy, 1819. 
The New York Historical Society. 


. By E. Metcalf. Painted about 1830. 

Self Portrait. Painted about 1835. National Academy of Design, New York City. 
Self Portrait. (Mentioned in preceding list of the artist’s works.) 

. By Charles Loring Elliott. The Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


. By John Trumbull. Painted 1826. 
The New York Historical Society, New York City. 


By Daniel Huntington. The Century Club, New York City. 


. By Samuel Worcester Rowse. Crayon drawing made in 1857. Property of the 
artist’s son, John Durand. 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


Tue Younc Arcuitects. By Katherine Stanley-Brown. Illustrated by Rudolph 
Stanley-Brown. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1929. 
Brief essays on representative old and modern American homes and public 
buildings, intended for the general reader. —F.F.S. 
CataLoco TopocraFico ItLustrato; R. Galleria Degli Uffizi. 16mo. Fototeca Ital- 
iana. Florence. 1929. 
A series of admirable handy brochures, each devoted to a single room of the 
Uffizi gallery and illustrating all of the pictures included therein. Names of the 
photographers supplying prints of the various pictures are added for the infor- 
mation of those who desire larger reproductions. Eleven of these brochures are 
now ready. —F.F.S. 
REPERTOIRE D’ART ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE. 1928. Publie sous la direction de Marcel 
Aubert. Small 4to. Paper covers. Paris. 1929. 
The latest edition of the most exhaustive bibliography of current contributions 
to these subjects at present available. —F.F.S. 
Dre Kunst. Von Broder Christiensen. 12mo. Baden. 1930. 


LirHocraPHy For Artists. By Bolton Brown. Small Folio. Illus. Chicago. 1930. 
A complete account of how to grind, draw upon, etch, and print from the stone, 
together with instructions for making crayon, transferring, etc., in fact the entire 
process of lithography. —F.F.S. 


THE ORIGIN AND EARLY History oF ENGRAVING IN FrRaNcE 1n Woopcut, MetTAtcutT 
AND Biocxsoox. By Andre Blum. Illus. Quarto. Frankfurt-a-Main. 1930. 
An exhaustive resume of the history of engraving in France, adequately ren- 
dered into English, with numerous excellent reproductions of wood and metal 
work of all periods. —F.F.S. 


Art Principtes IN Practice. By Henry Rankin Poore. Illus. 8vo. New York. 1930. 
An interesting treatise on the elements and principles of art — proportion, bal- 
ance, sequence, rhythm, the psychology of line, etc., intended to enable one to 
formulate his personal creed. —F.F.S. 


Mopern Frencu Decoration. By Katharine Morrison Kahle. Illustrated. Sm. 4to. 
Putnams. New York. 1930. 


Conressions 1n Art. By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 8vo. Sears Pubn. Co. New 
York. 1930. 
An interesting volume of personal reminiscences by the former director of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in which one finds intimate anecdotes 
connected with many of the leading American painters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The author’s account of his efforts in arousing interest in the Pennsylvania 
Academy illustrate very pertinently the difficulty of bringing art to a x 

Tue Courtezan Otympia. By C. J. Bulliet. Illustrated. Sm. 4to. Covici, Friede. 
New York. 1930. 


Earty AMERICAN Portrait Painters. By Cuthbert Lee. Yale University Press. 
New Haven, Conn. Sm. 4to. 1930. 
The author in this volume has assembled a certain amount of useful informa- 
tion for those who are looking up the earliest of our native portrait painters. 
The book is unfortunately of less value to the serious student because of a lack 
of well considered critical appraisal of the works of the artists considered. The 
inclusion of the lists of canvases by the various painters in public collections, 
however, is an admirable feature. The note on Ralph Earl, considering the num- 
ber of his portraits in public galleries, is inappropriately illustrated only by a 
landscape. It is all the more regrettable because Earl’s portraits are among the 
best of their type of American production. The book is well printed but would 
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be more useful if the reproductions had been printed on surfaced or coated 
paper, which alone preserves the finer details of photographic reproduction. 
Mr. Lee’s bibliography is a valuable addition even though unnecessarily in- 
complete. 


Tue Lire anp Work oF Epcar Decas., By J. B. Manson. Albert and Charles Boni. 
New York. 1930. 

This latest book on Degas is very intelligent and comprehensive, also concise. 
In thirty-six pages of large type, Mr. Manson gives what seems to me a true 
and sympathetic estimate of this great painter, a vivid, comprehensive outline 
of his life, and explodes a number of errors. 

For one thing he inveighs against the conception of Degas as malign, a mis- 

anthrope. I had never, before reading the books on Degas, felt in him the'slight- 
est malignity. His paintings of washwomen, dancers and women at their toilette, 
seemed to me instead exceptionally sympathetic. That he did not beautify them, 
gave all the odd contortions of their body does not prove he disliked them. His 
humanity was strong enough to like them as they were, to relish their oddities. 
Degas was, moreover, fundamentally a painter and not a moralist. The design 
made by bodies in action gave him a thrill and he sought to catch these designs 
and clarify them. He was not an abstract artist, if one means an artist who 
ignores nature. Only nature in order to be beautiful to him did not happen to 
have to conform to the perhaps beautiful, but after all manufactured or com- 
monplace conceptions of ideal womanhood, motherhood, etc. 

Mr. Manson also has very realistic ideas regarding the values of Degas’ differ- 
ent periods. He calls Degas’ early pictures what they are, academic; he prefers 
his pastelles to his oils; he understands that Degas’ use of color was decorative; 
he appreciates his exquisite sensibility in design, both with color and with line. 
He avoids all flights of fancy, all attempts to startle. 

It is not, on another hand, a brilliant book. It develops new queries, leads to no 
new thoughts, but it is admirably sensible. No student of this period in art 


should neglect it. Water GuTMAN. 


NOTES 


Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of Leipzig, are selling at auction on November 11 to 14 
a collection of valuable Old Master Engravings from several private sources. In- 
cluded in it are a number of the engraved works by Hollar and Ostade. A second 
portion of important Duplicates from the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the Hermitage at Leningrad and other Public Printrooms of the Soviet Union, com- 
prise a part of the catalogue. 

There are fine Durer engravings, including a brilliant impression of his “St. 
Jerome in his Study” in perfect condition, with the full platemark and small margins 
around — perhaps one of the finest copies in existence — and fine early impressions 
of such masterpieces as “Adam and Eve,” “The Melancholie,” “The Virgin with a 
Pear.” There are some very rare Mantegna plates, including the scarce print of the 
“Madonna with the Child,” which inspired Rembrandt to etch his “Virgin and 
Child with the-Cat.” Amongst the Rembrandt etchings one will admire a first rate 
proof of “The Presentation in the Temple”: in the “dark Manner,” of both brilliant 
quality and great scarcity, which probably will be one of the most precious items of 
the sale. 

Others of the more important lots are: “St. Jerome” by an anonymous Italian 
Master working in the “fine manner” of early Florentine workmanship, this im- 
pression is the only one known — moreover a most rare engraved playing card by 
the Master E. S. of the year 1466, and a “St. Jerome” by the “Master with the 
Band-rolls,” also of utmost rarity. 

The catalogue of this highly interesting sale will be issued at the beginning of 
October. 
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